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J\  Plea  tor  Socialism* 


Socialism  has  been  defined  in  a  thousand 
different  ways  ;  many  of  these  are  wholly  absurd, 
many  are  in  great  measure  misleading,  most  are  in 
some  sense  inadequate  ;  whilst  even  those  people  who 
profess  and  call  themselves  Socialists  do  not  always  agree 
with  one  another  upon  the  precise  significance  which  should 
be  attached  to  the  word.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in 
mind,  so  that  we  may  not  fall  into  the  common  error  of 
being  too  rigid  and  circumscribed  in  our  interpretation  of 
the  term.  So  far  as  I  understand  it  myself,  Socialism 
is  a  philosophy  of  human  intercourse  and  a  reasoned 
appreciation  of  the  proper  position  of  the  individual  and  of 
groups  of  individuals  in  society;  society,  in  this  connection, 
is  the  totality  of  human  beings  on  this  earth,  and  Socialism 
is  concerned  with  the  relationships  of  units  or  associations 
of  units  in  this  society  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  mass 
of  which  they  are  integral  parts.  The  bewildering 
complexity  of  these  relationships  is  so  evident  as  to  be 
undeniable,  and  no  one  will  therefore  complain  that  the 
subject  matter  which  presents  itself  for  consideration  is  too 
narrow  in  scope. 

Now  we  know  well  enough  that  our  words  ‘  social,* 
‘  society,*  and  the  like  are  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
‘socius,*  which  means,  as  an  adjective,  ‘kindred’  or  ‘sharing 
in*,  and,  as  a  substantive,  ‘a  fellow*  or  ‘  a  sharer  *  ;  but 
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when  we  come  to  discuss  Socialism  this  elementary  piece 
of  knowledge  is  sometimes  forgotten  and  the  controversial 
field  in  which  we  are  to  do  battle,  wide  as  it  is,  is  widened 
still  further.  We  should  be  on  our  guard  against  this. 
If  Sociology  be  the  science  which  treats  of  the  development 
of  human  societies.  Socialism  is  based  upon  it,  and  is  a 
theory  of  what  social  man  could  and  should  be  ;  that  is 
of  the  degrees  of  perfection  physical,  mental  and  moral  to 
which  he  can  attain,  considered  not  as  an  independent 
and  isolated  phenomenon  but  as  a  partner  or  sharer  in 
the  society  in  which  he  finds  himself.  Socialism  is  all  this, 
but  it  is  not  more  than  this,  as  appears  to  be  sometimes 
supposed.  It  deals  only  with  the  mutual  relationships  of 
man  or  men  with  mankind  ;  the  relationships  of  man  with 
God  lie  outside  its  province.  It  is  essential  to  insist  on 
this  point  lest  a  discussion  which  begins  with  Socialism 
should  drift  into  a  desultory  debate  about  theology.  A 
Socialist  is,  after  all,  a  human  being,  and  Socialists  like 
other  human  beings  differ  almost  infinitely  in  temperament, 
character,  ability,  tastes  and  interests.  A  Socialist  may, 
for  instance,  be  a  Christian  in  whatever  sense,  or  an 
Agnostic  in  whatever  sense.  He  may  have  been  led  to 
Socialism  through  his  Christianity,  or  he  may  hold  the 
Socialist  faith — for  Socialism  is  itself  also  a  faith — on  purely 
utilitarian  grounds.  He  may  be  entirely  orthodox  in  his 
religious  belief  or  entirely  heterodox,  or  he  may  favour 
any  one  of  the  innumerable  blends  which  lie  between  these 
extremes.  That  is  his  business  ;  it  is  not  ours.  Much 
has  been  already  said  and  much  more  might  be  said  about 
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the  relation  which  Socialism  bears  to  Christianity.  Some 
assert  that  the  two  creeds  are  necessarily  opposed  ;  others, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  necessarily  allied.  And 
since  Christianity  has  certainly  been  a  most  potent  influence 
in  history,  it  may  well  be  very  important  to  attempt  to 
estimate  how  far  either  of  these  conflicting  views  is  true  or 
false  ;  indeed  it  is  highly  probable  that  earnest  and 
intelligent  Socialists  do  make  this  attempt  to  the  best  of 
their  powers.  But  such  an  endeavour  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  which  deals  only  with  one  or  two  aspects  of 
Socialism  itself,  and  I  shall  say  no  more  in  this  regard,  but 
shall  come  without  further  ado  to  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  matter  in  hand. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  any  public  opinion 
at  all  in  England  about  Socialism ;  if  a  man  were  known  to 
be  a  Socialist,  and  in  polite  society  such  a  curiosity  was 
rarely  met  with,  he  was  looked  upon  as  some  kind  of 
harmless  lunatic.  Did  he  not  preach  that  all  men  were 
equal  and  that  all  the  money  in  the  world  should  be 
equally  divided  amongst  its  inhabitants  ?  And  were  not 
these  two  propositions  manifestly  absurd  ?  How  could 
such  rubbish  be  treated  seriously  ?  It  might  be  good 
enough  for  agitators  and  loafers  in  Hyde  Park,  but  it 
would  never  affect  anyone  outside  the  railings.  But  times 
have  changed  mightily  since  then  and  the  millioniares  in 
Park  Lane  and  elsewhere,  who  do  live  outside  those  railings, 
seem  to  be  visibly  affected  and  agitated ;  they  are  searching 
out  their  armour  and  furbishing  it  up  as  .well  as  they  can 
with  a  haste  which  is  scarcely  becoming  to  such  decorous 
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grandees;  the  lunatic  is  developing  alarming  symptoms;  he 
is  no  longer  harmless,  but  is  getting  positivily  dangerous 
and  must  be  crushed  before  he  does  irreparable  damage. 
Polite  Society  too  begins  to  feel  uneasy  qualms,  and  there 
is  ominous  talk  of  traitors  within  the  ranks.  And  so  these 
valiants  unite  against  the  common  foe,  and  trust  that  he 
will  succumb  under  the  ardour  of  their  onslaught.  But  the 
Socialist  is  a  pestilent  fellow;  “Get  animal  est  tres  mechant, 
quand  on  Tattaque  il  se  defend.**  His  weapons,  less  clumsy 
and  ineffective  than  they  were,  are  now  bright  and  sharp, 
for  he  has  learnt  by  experience.  The  battle,  no  longer 
an  affair  of  outposts,  is  fairly  joined  at  last,  and  the  clash 
of  arguments  resounds  on  all  sides.  The  fighting,  too, 
changes  in  character  as  it  grows  in  intensity  and  the 
opposing  armies  appeal  more  and  more  to  reason,  to 
science,  and  to  sentiment,  and  employ  less  and  less  the 
language  of  violence  and  of  menace.  Socialists  no  longer 
threaten  ‘red  revolution  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws;*  they 
do  not  pin  their  faith  to  the  success  of  a  universal  strike  or 
to  the  engineering  of  some  cataclysmic  catastrophe;  they 
care  as  much  for  building  up  as  for  tearing  down  and  are 
casting  off  the  slough  of  chimerical  ideas.  In  a  word,  the 
heat  of  their  enthusiasm  is  tempered  by  the  healthy  cold 
water  of  common  sense. 

Now  it  is  to  Karl  Marx  more  than  to  any  other  single 
man  that  Socialists  are  indebted  for  the  steady  progress  of 
Socialist  thought.  Marx  was  a  genius  ;  his  industry  was 
indefatigable ;  he  amassed  an  almost  unrivalled  store  of 
economic  knowledge  and  erudition,  and,  in  spite  of  an 
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illness  of  many  years’  duration,  he  succeeded  in  compiling 
his  comprehensively  critical  analysis  of  capitalist  production, 
the  monumental  ‘  Das  Kapital/  He  lived  and  vv^rote  in 
that  stirring  period  of  acute  industrial  revolution  which 
exercised  such  profound  influence  upon  wealth  production 
all  over  the  civilised  world,  and  seemed  to  herald  the 
complete  triumph  of  anarchic  individualism  in  trade  and 
commerce.  The  introduction  of  machinery  into  all  the 
processes  of  industry  almost  immediately  caused  a  terrible 
increase  in  the  number  of  unemployed,  especially  in 
England,  where  the  substitution  of  the  new  methods  for  the 
old  was  most  rapid ;  and  Marx,  who  made  a  special  study 
of  the  social  conditions  and  distress  in  this  country,  was 
undoubtedly  misled  into  predicting  a  more  or  less  imminent 
rising  of  the  working  classes,  which,  he  thought,  would 
endanger  the  whole  fabric  of  society  and  probably  bring  it 
crashing  down  in  irretrievable  ruin.  The  course  of  events 
proved  that  these  prophecies  were  false,  as  were  also  those 
of  Engels  his  friend  and  ally.  But  Marx’s  failure  to 
foresee  the  immediate  future,  as  thus  shown,  in  no  way 
prejudices  the  soundness  of  his  general  reasoning  or  the 
correctness  of  his  diagnosis  of  the  growing  economic 
disease.  No  work  has  ever  been  criticised  more  severely 
than  ‘  Das  Kapital,*  and  yet  its  main  contention,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  attempts  to  upset  it,  is  now  admitted  by 
economists  to  be  true.  This  contention  is  that  the  labourer 
is  incessantly  exploited  by  the  capitalist,  for  the  latter  is  for 
ever  defrauding  him  of  the  surplus  value  which  he,  the 
labourer,  creates,  and  which  the  capitalist  appropriates  to 
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himself.  That  is  to  say  the  labourer’s  energy  is  expended  I 
on  behalf  of  the  capitalist  and,  translated  into  the  material  m 
product,  is  always  greatly  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  I 
products,  represented  by  his  wages,  which  he  receives  back  I 
from  the  capitalist  in  return.  Capitalists,  moreover,  I 
monopolise  the  means  of  production  and  labourers  having  1 
nothing  else  but  their  labour  to  sell  must  accept  the  terms  * 
imposed  upon  them  or  starve.  They  thus  become,  in 
effect,  economic  slaves,  a  truth  upon  which  Tolstoy  also 
insists  with  marked  force  in  “  The  Slavery  of  our  Times.” 

I  have  said  that  Socialism  properly  covers  the  whole 
sphere  of  mutual  relationships  between  man  and  man,  but 
it  is  plain  that  of  all  these  relationships  it  is  those  which  are 
economic  in  character  which  have  hitherto  claimed  most 
attention  from  Socialists.  This  is  natural  enough  for  they  I 
are  persuaded  that  it  is  the  economic  mal-adjustment  of 
society  that  is  responsible  for  the  world-wide  poverty 
and  consequent  misery  which  are  so  prevalent,  especially 
amongst  the  proletariat ;  a  mal-adjustment  that  it  is  the  chief 
business  of  Socialism  to  remove.  On  its  economic  side, 
then.  Socialism  alms  definitely  at  the  conversion  of  private 
Into  collective  capital.  The  word  ‘capital  ’  is  used  in  various 
senses  by  writers  on  political  economy,  for  they  differ  as  to 
what  should  be  included  in  the  term  ;  and  it  may  be  noted, 
in  passing,  that  one  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  studying 
this  science  is  just  this  inexact  use  of  common  words  such 
as  ‘  rent  *  or  ‘  interest,*  to  which  the  same  author  will 
sometimes  attach  meanings  that  are  not  identical.  But 
it  will,  I  think,  be  sufficiently  accurate  if  we  define  capital 
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here  as  ‘  that  which  is  saved  or  set  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  future  gain  * ;  and  Socialists  will  give  the  word  its  widest 
significance  in  this  connection  and  will  make  it  cover  not 
only  industral  but  also  loan  and  interest  bearing  capital. 
“  Socialism,”  says  Dr.  SchaefHe  in  his  “  Quintessenz  des 
Socialismus  ”  “  will  entirely  put  an  end  to  national  debts, 
private  debts,  tenancy  leases  and  all  stocks  and  shares 
negotiable  on  the  Bourse.  ...  A  permanent  hereditary 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  whether  landed  or  commercial* 
founded  on  rent  and  interest  would  be  impossible. 
Socialism  recognises  only  an  aristocracy  of  personal  merit, 
publicly  acknowledged.  .  .  .  The  community  would  be 
the  owner  and  renewer  of  all  instruments  of  production  ; 
it  would  be  the  universal  capitalist.”  Dr.  Schaeffle,  in  this 
short  treatise,  states  the  main  principles  of  Socialism  with 
such  exemplary  fairness  and  protests  so  strongly  against 
some  of  the  more  stupid  popular  misconceptions  of  the 
Socialist  standpoint  that  it  was  for  a  long  time  inferred 
that  he  must  be  himself  a  Socialist,  though  as  a  fact  he  is 
not.  It  is  unfortunately  only  seldom  that  one  meets  a  critic 
with  such  a  generous  and  scientific  spirit.  Dr.  Schaeffle 
explains  very  clearly  why  he  denies  the  feasibility  of 
basing  a  Socialist  organisation  upon  Marx’s  unit  of  value 
as  he  (Schaeffle)  understands  it — a  social  labour  unit  as 
opposed  to  a  monetary  or  commodity  unit  ;  because  use- 
value  must  always  exist  as  well  as  cost-value  and  any 
really  practical  exchange-value  must  account  in  some  way 
for  both.  Dr.  Schaeffle’s  reasoning  is  incontrovertible, 
but  he  seems  to  have  misunderstood  what  Marx  precisely 
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meant  when  he  spoke  of  socially  necessary  labour  time  ; 
and,  in  any  case,  Socialists  generally  admit  fully  that  values 
can  never  remain  constant  so  long  as  the  ratios  between 
demand  and  supply  continue  to  fluctuate  in  any  consider¬ 
able  degree. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  industrial  revolution  which 
so  radically  altered  the  social  and  political  conditions  of 
Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  sub¬ 
stituting  capitalistic  for  individualistic  production,  a  process 
which  involved  a  wholesale  destruction  of  small  industries. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  as  Kropotkin  points  out  in  “  Fields, 
Factories,  and  Workshops,”  that  little  industries  still  thrive, 
notwithstanding  the  factory  system ;  such  are  the  fabrication 
of  toys  and  numerous  small  articles  of  luxury  in  Germany, 
the  weaving  of  silk  by  the  peasants  in  their  homes  in 
Russia,  the  making  of  watches  in  Switzerland  and  the 
turning  out  of  hardware  goods,  articles  in  mother-of-pearl, 
combs,  &c.,  in  France,  ‘  la  petite  industrie  *  being  in  some 
degree,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  new  and  willing  handmaiden 
to  ‘  la  grande.’  But  none  the  less  the  tendency  to  which 
Marx  drew  attention  undoubtedly  exists,  even  if  it  is 
developing  more  slowly  than  he  anticipated.  Marx 
notices,  firstly,  how  under  the  old  regime  of  small  private 
ownership  when  the  artisan  owned  his  own  tools  and  the 
peasant  his  own  land,  it  was  at  least  approximately  the 
case  that  the  worker  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour  ; 
whereas  under  the  new  and  vastly  more  productive  system 
this  measure  of  justice  practically  disappears,  to  give  place 
to  universal  exploitation.  And  he  insists  secondly,  that  in 
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his  view  the  present  capitalistic  order  is  only  a  stage  in 
economic  evolution,  a  stage  which,  cruel  and  immoral  as  it 
is,  is  inevitably  working  out  its  own  destruction.  It  is 
undeniably  true  that  large  industrial  and  commercial 
undertakings  continually  tend  to  swallow  up  small  ones 
and  then  to  amalgamate  with  one  another  and  that  fewer 
and  fewer  hands  gather  up  the  threads  of  economic 
direction ;  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Marx  is  being  justified 
by  events  in  his  belief  that  our  capitalistic  era  is  merely 
a  transitory  one  through  which  we  are  passing  from 
individualist  to  socialist  production. 

“The  expropriators  are  lexpropriated,’*  he  says  in  his 
resume  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  “Das  Kapital” 
“the  capitalist  mode  of  appropriation,  the  result  of  the 
capitalist  mode  of  production,  produces  capitalist  private 
property  ;  this  is  the  first  negation  of  individual  private 
property  as  founded  on  the  labour  of  the  proprietor.  But 
capitalist  production  begets  with  the  inexorability  of  a  law 
of  nature  its  own  negation.  It  is  the  negation  of  negation. 
This  does  not  re-establish  private  property  for  the  producer 
but  gives  him  individual  property  based  on  the  acquisitions 
of  the  capitalist  era  ;  that  is  on  co-operation  and  the 
possession  in  common  of  the  land  and  of  the  means  of 
production.  The  transformation  of  scattered  private 
property,  arising  from  individual  labour,  into  capitalist 
private  property  is  naturally  a  process  incomparably  more 
protracted,  violent  and  difficult  than  the  transformation  of 
capitalistic  private  property,  already  practically  resting  on 
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socialised  production,  into  socialised  property.  In  the 
former  case  we  had  the  expropriation  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  by  a  few  usurpers  ;  in  the  latter  we  have  the 
expropriation  of  a  few  usurpers  by  the  mass  of  the  people.** 
With  this  significant  quotation  I  pass  to  consider  briefly 
some  of  those  more  or  less  widely-spread  misapprehensions 
about  Socialism  which  effectively  repel  many  people  at  the 
outset  and  by  raising  prejudices  in  their  minds  often 
prevent  them  from  acquiring  even  a  rudimentary  under¬ 
standing  of  the  real  nature  of  the  problem  with  which  they 
have  to  deal  ;  and  1  arrange  these  popular  errors,  as  well 
as  I  can,  according  to  their  absurdity,  begining  with  the  j 
most  absurd. 

The  first,  then,  is  that  Socialism  is  opposed  to  capital, 
or  in  other  words  that  a  Socialist  thinks  that  land,  plant, 
machinery,  raw  material,  warehouses,  ships,  railways 
and  so  forth  are  unnecessary  and  that  production  and 
distribution  can  as  well  be  carried  on  without  them.  I  do 
not  apologise  for  troubling  you  with  this  piece  of  fatuity 
because  I  have  myself  been  told  by  a  most  excellent 
person  that  this  is  what  Socialists  believe.  This  good  lady 
— even  ladies  sometimes  err — would  no  doubt  be  prepared 
to  shed  the  last  drop  of  her  blood,  if  need  be,  in  the  holy 
anti-socialist  crusade ;  she  would  willingly  die  at  the 
barricades  which  her  imagination  has  already  erected  to 
prove  to  these  misguided  men  that  an  omelette  cannot  be 
made  without  eggs  !  Ah  !  ladies  and  gentleman,  but  it  is 
very  sad  ! 
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The  second  delusion  is  that  Socialists  are  opposed  to 
government  or  to  what  is  called  ‘  law  and  order  ;*  the 
fact  is,  of  course,  that  precisely  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
Socialists  would  have  plenty  of  laws  in  their  state  ;  only 
they  would  be  different  laws  and  would  no  longer  be  made 
and  administered  by  privileged  classes  ;  they  would  have 
not  less  order  but  more  order ;  the  policeman,  too,  would 
remain,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  owing  to  the  growth 
of  a  more  enlightened  public  opinion  his  more  strenuous 
services  would  be  less  often  required.  I  must  frankly 
admit  that  mistaken  as  the  identification  of  Socialism  with 
terrorist  anarchism  is  there  is  some  excuse  for  this  popular 
confusion.  As  long  as  unbalanced  men  and  women 
suppose  that  assassination  is  a  legitimate  and  tactful  means 
of  approaching  nearer  towards  the  realisation  of  their 
ideals,  so  long  will  anarchists,  even  the  mildest  of  them, 
live  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion  ;  and  socialists  also  ;  for  it 
is  perfectly  true  that  the  ultimate  aims  of  anarchists  and  of 
socialists  are  the  same.  It  is  in  the  methods  which  they 
think  most  favourable  for  attaining  these  ends  that  they 
differ  ;  neither  socialists  nor  anarchists  favour  violence  or 
fraud  ;  neither  deny  that  true  and  enduring  reform  comes 
only  by  persuasion  and  consent.  Both  deplore  the  crimes 
occasionally  committed  in  their  names,  though  they  deplore 
in  still  greater  degree  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
which  make  such  crimes  possible  or  probable.  But  whilst 
the  socialist  believes  rather  in  centralisation  as  being  more 
efficacious  the  anarchist  looks  to  federation.  It  is  essentially 
the  conflict  between  two  habits  of  thought,  the  Teutonic 
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and  the  Latin.  Kropotkin  in  his  “  Memoirs  of  a 
Revolutionist  ”  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
International  Working  Men’s  Association  and  of  the  split 
which  occurred  in  it  in  1872  about  the  tactics  to  be 
pursued.  The  protagonists  were  Marx  on  the  one  side 
and  Bakoonin  on  the  other,  and  1  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  Kropotkin;  “The  conflict,”  he  says,  “between  the 
Marxists  and  the  Bakoonists  was  not  a  personal  affair. 
It  was  the  necessary  conflict  between  the  principles  of 
federation  and  those  of  centralisation,  the  free  Commune 
and  the  State’s  paternal  rule,  the  free  action  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  and  the  betterment  of  existing  capital 
conditions  through  legislation,  a  conflict  between  the  Latin 
spirit  and  the  German  Geist,  which  after  the  defeat  of 
France  on  the  battlefield  claimed  supremacy  in  science, 
politics,  philosophy  and  in  Socialism  too,  representing  its 
conception  of  Socialism  as  scientific,  while  all  other  inter¬ 
pretations  it  ^described  as  ‘  utopia.’  ”  The  differences, 
that  is  to  say,  between  the  two  groups  arose  not  out  of 
the  question  ‘  What  ’  ?  but  out  of  the  question  ‘  How  *  ? 
Upon  the  former  the  Association  were  agreed  :  “  The 
workers,”  say  the  author  of  the  Memoirs,  “  of  all  nations 
were  called  upon  to  form  their  own  organisations  for  a 
direct  struggle  against  capitalism  ;  to  work  out  the  means 
of  socialising  the  production  of  wealth  and  its  consumption; 
and  when  they  should  be  ready  to  do  so,  to  take 
possession  of  the  necessaries  for  production  and  to  control 
production  with  no  regard  to  the  present  political  organisation 
which  must  undergo  a  complete  reconstruction.”  1  am 
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not  concerned  here  to  decide  which  of  the  proposed  plans 
— centralisation  or  federation — is  the  more  reasonable. 
I  have  made  this  digression  simply  to  indicate  what  the 
real  relation  is  between  the  two  parties  called  socialists  and 
anarchists  respectively ;  essentially  they  are  but  two  wings 
of  the  same  army. 

The  third  point  which  I  take  up  is  the  assumption 
often  gratuitously  made  about  Socialism  that  it  means  the 
denial  of  individual  freedom  in  matters  of  personal  taste. 
The  choice  of  clothing,  for  instance,  it  is  said  would  be 
restricted  within  narrow  limits  ;  there  would  be  State 
patterns.  State  stuffs.  State  colours,  and  a  drab  and 
intolerable  uniformity  would  crush  out  all  originality  and 
brightn  ess.  1  do  not  know  how  this  idea  came  into 
existence,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  altogether  baseless.  As  a 
fact,  the  effective  demand  especially  in  sumptuary  matters 
would  be  larger  than  it  is  now  when  the  majority  of 
individuals  are  so  poor  that  they  have  little  or  nothing 
to  spend  on  adornment  and  have  no  leisure  to  cultivate 
or  develop  any  sense  of  artistic  beauty.  The  laws  of 
demand  and  supply  would  obtain  in  a  Socialist  regime 
just  as  they  do  at  present,  and  inasmuch  as  production 
would  be  both  increased  and  also  vastly  cheapened  the 
supplies  of  materials  of  all  kinds  would  be  more  varied 
and  not  less  varied  than  they  are  to-day. 

It  is  alleged,  fourthly,  that  Socialism  is  the  negation  of 
private  property.  The  famous  saying,  of  Proudhon  ‘  La 
propriete  c’est  le  vol  ’ — ‘  Property  is  theft  ’ — is  in  part 
perhaps,  and  unwittingly,  responsible  for  this  error.  But 
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Proudhon’s  meaning,  of  course,  was  that  most  private 
property  under  the  existing  system  has  been  acquired  by 
individuals  by  robbery,  conscious  or  unconscious,  and  not 
that  no  one  was  entitled  to  possess  property  as  the  just 
reward  of  service.  It  is  precisely  because  property  is  so 
inequitably  distributed  to-day  that  the  socialist  is  able  to  make 
out  so  strong  a  case.  The  question  to  be  decided  is  how 
much  of  all  property  should  be  private  and  how  much 
collective,  and  for  its  solution  the  socialist  appeals  to  the 
same  basic  principle  as  the  individualist  and  contends  that  it 
is  just  on  this  principle  that  in  a  well-ordered  society  prop¬ 
erty  should  become  more  collective  and  less  individualist. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  will  be  no  individual  property 
undei  Socialism  ;  indeed  if  the  individual  were  to  be 
allowed  nothing  for  his  exclusive  use  and  consumption  he 
would  obviously  starve,  if  he  did  not  first  perish  from 
cold  and  exposure.  Private  ownership  in  the  means  of 
subsistence  is  imperative  and  in  many  other  things  besides. 
All  that  is  forbidden  by  socialists  is  private  ownership  in 
the  means  of  production,  or  private  property  as  a  source  of 
commercial  profit.  Private  property  as  a  source  of  personal 
gratification  would  remain ;  anyone  might  have  all  the 
books,  clothes,  furniture,  works  of  art,  curios,  pictures, 
&c.,  &c.  that  his  work  could  procure,  but  he  might 
not  trade  in  them,  for  the  socialist  adopts  Aristotle’s  view 
that  money  should  not  breed.  I  referred  just  now  to  a 
basic  principle  on  which  as  regards  the  possession  of 
property  the  socialist  relies.  It  is  this :  ‘To  each  the  fruit 
of  his  labour.’  And  here  let  me  quote  a  passage  from 
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Renard’s  excellent  book,  “  Le  regime  Socialiste,**  which  I 
translate  as  follows  :  “To  each  one  the  fruit  of  his  labour. 
Such  is  the  foundation  of  the  right  of  property.  By 
consequence  each  may  consume  that  which  he  has 
produced.  But  such  an  opportunity  only  presents  itself 
rarely  in  actual  society.  Originally,  no  doubt,  when  man 
was  half  savage  it  may  have  been  that  the  individual 
consumed  only  what  he  had  produced,  and  produced  only 
what  he  was  to  consume.  But  things  have  altered  a  great 
deal  since  then  ;  it  has  come  about — and  by  unanimous 
consent  the  change  is  one  of  those  that  have  contributed 
most  to  the  progress  of  human  societies — that  labour  is 
divided ;  that  different  trades  have  sprung  up ;  that 
individuals  devote  themselves  each  to  a  special  occu¬ 
pation,  counting  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  wants  on  the 
exchange  ^of  their  products  or  of  their  services  with  those 
of  others.  But  he  who  says  divided  labour  says  collective 
labour.  How  many  different  trades  are  there  not  involved 
in  such  an  ordinary  business  as  the  building  and  .furnishing 
of  a  house !  Thus  the  form  of  labour  has  been  profoundly 
modified  since  the  primitive  ages,  and  in  our  own  days 
with  the  development  of  machinery  and  ‘la  grande 
Industrie  ’  this  collective  character  of  production  becomes 
more  and  more  remarkable  .  .  If,  then,  in  all  civilised 

society  it  is  undeniable  that  the  form  of  production  is  above 
all  collective,  is  it  not  natural  that  the  form  of  property 
should  be  collective  also  ?  ”  The  socialist  reasoning,  of 
course,  is :  it  is  clear  that  not  one  of  us  produces  what  he 
or  she  consumes,  or  vice-versa  ;  it  is  clear,  also,  that 
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owing  to  the  immense  complexity  of  modern  production, 
where  thousands  of  varying  activities  contribute  towards 
each  single  concrete  result,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  each 
individual  producer  the  exact  fraction  of  the  total  produce 
which  is  his  due,  except  on  the  basis  of  the  activity  which 
he  has  displayed ;  that  is,  on  the  amount  of  labour  which 
he  has  expended.  He  is  a  sharer  in  the  whole  social 
product  in  so  far  as  he  helped  to  produce  it,  and  no 
further.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  of  which  Marx  ' 
was  the  first  and  greatest  exponent,  that  the  social  unit 
of  labour  should  be  the  new  standard  of  value.  It  is 
on  this  idea  of  distribution  according  to  service  that 
Socialism  stands  or  falls,  and  let  us  please  therefore  under¬ 
stand  that  this  idea  does  not  involve  equality  in 
*  distribution ;  on  the  contrary,  since  human  beings  vary 
enormously  in  capacity  and  industry,  as  in  all  else,  the 
distribution  of  wealth  would  be  unequal,  for  an  equal 
distribution  or  wealth  would  be  inequitable.  Thus  the 
fifth  delusion  about  Socialism  and  perhaps  ,the,[commonest 
which  I  notice  goes  by  the  board.  ! 

Sixthly,  Socialism  is  often  charged  with  being  irreligious. 
This  is  foolish.  Since  Socialism  aims  at  the  completest 
possible  development  of  the  individual  in  society  and 
allows  him  the  fullest  liberty  therein,  provided  it  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  non-encroachment  upon  the  liberty  of  others, 
a  socialistic  organisation  would  permit  absolute  free  play 
to  the  expression  and  cultivation  of  religious  feelings. 
Man  is,  and  always  has  been,  subject  to  religious 
influences,  and  socialists  are  quite  as  well  aware  of  this 
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truth  as  their  opponents ;  they  contend,  however,  that  it 
is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  single  out  any  one  of  the 
numerous  religious  creeds  already  in  existence  for  special 
encouragement  or  favour,  but  think  that  all  should  be 
equally  unfettered  to  live  and  grow  in  such  measure  as 
they  may  be  successful  in  enlisting  popular  sympathy  and 
support.  Propagandist  work  would  thus  be  carried  on 
by  individuals  or  by  voluntary  associations  who  would  be 
self-maintained.  Within  the  socialist  state,  indeed,  there 
would  be  full  scope  for  all  kinds  of  such  associations  of 
kindred  spirits  whether  for  religious,  scientific,  artistic, 
literary  or  other  purposes. 

In  addition  to  this  accusation  of  being  irreligious 
Socialism  is  also  sometimes  charged  with  advocating  ‘  free 
love.’  The  complaint  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  unjust,  but  I 
decline  altogether  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
question  of  sexual  relationships ;  it  is  profoundly  impor¬ 
tant,  but  this  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  consider  it. 

1  come  to  the  last  of  those  common  prejudices 
against  Socialism  upon  which  I  propose  to  touch.  This 
is  the  notion  that  it  is  something  brand-new ;  some 
modern  Minerva  springing  fully  equipped  from  the  head 
of  an  ancient  Jupiter,  and  brandishing  in  her  hands  not  a 
spear  but  a  bottle  of  patent  medicine  which  she  offers  as  her 
infallible  remedy  for  all  human  ills.  Socialism,  so  many 
of  its  adversaries  think,  is  some  ready-made  scheme 
hammered  out  in  a  hurry  by  a  handful  of  foolish  enthu¬ 
siasts,  into  which  poor  suffering  humanity  is  to  be  forced 
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without  reflection  and  almost  without  warning.  We  are 
to  go  to  bed  one  night,  so  to  speak,  and  fall  asleep 
amidst  the  old  familiar  things  and  wake  up  the  next 
morning  to  find  a  complete  socialist  world.  Even  sensible 
men  often  talk  as  though  they  believed  this  or  something 
like  it.  And  yet  is  is  pure  nonsense.  Socialism  means 
state  or  community  control  and  state  or  community  inter¬ 
ference  for  the  common  welfare.  One  of  the  postulates 
on  which  it  relies  is  that  the  state  or  community  has  the 
right  to  organise,  to  regulate,  and  to  compel  co-operation 
wherever  the  public  interest  requires  it  for  the  suppression 
of  licence,  waste  or  disorder.  But  this  postulate  is  in  no 
sense  a  novel  one,  it  has  long  been  granted  by  civilised 
men,  and  is  being  acted  upon  to-day  v/ith  general  consent 
in  a  thousand  different  spheres.  “  Besides  our  international 
relations,”  says  Sidney  Webb  in  the  second  Fabian 
Essay,  “  and  the  army,  navy,  police,  and  the  courts  of 
justice,  the  community  now  carries  on  for  itself,  in  some 
part  or  another  of  these  islands,  the  post  office,  tele¬ 
graphs,  coinage,  surveys,  the  regulation  of  the  currency 
and  note  issue,  the  provision  of  weights  and  measures,  the 
making,  sweeping,  lighting  and  repairing  of  streets,  roads 
and  bridges,  life  insurance,  the  grant  of  annuities,  ship¬ 
building,  stock-broking,  banking,  farming  and  money- 
lending.  It  provides  for  many  thousands  of  us  from  birth 
to  burial  :  midwifery,  nursery,  education,  board  and 
lodging,  vaccination,  medical  attendance,  medicine,  public 
worship,  amusements  and  interment.  It  furnishes  and 
maintains  its  own  museums,  parks,  art  galleries,  libraries. 
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concert  halls,  roads,  streets,  bridges,  markets,  slaughter 
houses,  fire  engines,  light  houses,  pilots,  ferries,  surf-boats, 
steam  tugs,  lifeboats,  cemeteries,  public  baths,  wash-houses, 
pounds,  harbours,  piers,  wharves,  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
gasworks,  waterworks,  tramways,  telegraph  cables,  allot¬ 
ments,  cow  meadows,  artisans*  dwellings,  schools,  churches 
and  reading  rooms.”  “  Everyone  of  these  functions  .  .  . 
were  at  one  time  left  to  private  enterprise,  and  were  a 
source  of  legitimate  individual  investment  of  capital.  Step 
by  step  the  community  has  absorbed  them  wholly  or 
partially,  and  the  area  of  private  exploitation  has  been 
lessened.”  This  was  written  some  eighteen  years  ago,  but 
the  same  tendency  is  still  more  noticeable  now  ;  the  area 
of  private  exploitation  steadily  continues  to  decrease. 
No,  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  essence  and  spirit  of 
Socialism,  for  it  is  to  be  found  wherever  men  combine 
for  organisation  and  co-operation.  Modern  Socialism 
asks  only  for  still  further  and  wider  extensions  of  a 
principle  already  admitted. 

1  had  intended  to  say  something  of  the  subject  matter 
of  the  brilliant  essay  by  Jean  Jaures  on  individual  property 
and  the  civil  code  in  France,  but  I  have  no  time  to  do  more 
than  emphasize  one  point  which  he  drives  home  ;  namely, 
that  the  bourgeois  class  which  is  everywhere  so  timid  in 
politics,  which  is  at  present  so  desperately  afraid  of 
Socialism,  and  talks  so  smugly  of  the  sacred  rights  of 
property,  was  the  very  one  to  sanction  without  a  murmur, 
nay,  even  to  help  in  drawing  up  the  present  ‘  Code 
Civil.*  And  what  does  this  ‘  Code  Civil  *  do  ?  It 
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defines  rigidly  the  conditions  under  which  property  can  be 
held  or  bequeathed,  and  allows  only  the  very  narrowest 
limits  within  which  that  freedom  of  action  in  regard  to  it 
may  be  exercised,  for  which  these  strangely  illogical  folk 
profess  such  unbounded  reverence.  So  little  sense  is  there 
in  pretending  that  the  anti-socialists  are  the  special 
guardians  of  the  unrestricted  rights  of  private  property,  j 
But  time  presses,  and  even  if  the  ground  is  insufficiently 
cleared  I  must  not  loiter. 

Now  one  of  the  most  salient  characteristics  of  capital¬ 
istic  production  and  distribution  is  the  universal  waste 
which  they  entail,  waste  of  material,  waste  of  energy,  waste 
of  life.  And  the  cause  of  this  waste  is  merciless  compe¬ 
tition,  naked  and  unashamed.  ‘  Sauve  qui  peut’  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost  !  Our  producers  and  distributors 
to-day  are  all  twentieth  century  Ishmaelites  ;  they  are  born 
of  affliction  ;  their  hands  are  against  every  man  and  every 
man’s  hand  is  against  them.  It  is  true  that  some  of  those 
who  succeed  may  become  philanthropists  or  pillars  of  the 
Church  ;  they  may  develop  a  conscience  in  their  old  or  1 
middle  age  and  instead  of  exploiting  the  lives  of  others 
may  now  proceed  to  exploit  their  own  virtues.  ,  They  may 
write  books  to  show,  or  more  truthfully  speaking  to  conceal, 
how  they  made  their  fortunes.  Or  they  may  dole  out  a 
part  of  their  gains  in  charity  and  benevolence  ;  or  they  may 
evince  an  insatiable  anxiety  to  provide  books  or  libraries 
for  the  people.  Education,  as  they  know,  is  not  essential 
for  the  rich,  but  it  may  do  well  enough  for  the  poor.  And 
so  these  latter  day  saints  with  their  purchased  halos  round 
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their  heads  may  die  at  the  last  full  of  years  and  honour  and 
their  names  may  be  perpetuated  in  monuments  of  stone. 
But  these  are  the  few,  those  who  succeed  ;  what  of  the 
many,  those  who  fail  ?  Oh  !  well,  someone  says,  it  is  very 
unfortunate  of  course,  but  life  is  a  struggle  for  existence 
and  the  fittest  only  can  survive  ;  those  who  fail  are  the 
unfit ;  they  are  unfit  because  they  fail  and  they  fail  because 
they  are  unfit.  It  can’t  be  helped.  Such  is  the  logic  of  the 
thorough  going  Individualist.  But  the  Socialist  replies  that  it 
can  be  helped.  It  is  true  enough,  he  says,  that  our  present 
life  is,  for  most  of  us,  a  mere  struggle  for  existence  in 
which  those  who  will  not  or  cannot  fight  relentlessly  with 
the  most  effective  weapons  will  probably  perish,  and  it  is 
true  that  some  of  these  weapons  are  callousness,  push, 
selfishness,  stinginess,  brutality,  cunning  and  even  flagrant 
dishonesty  ;  he  knows  all  this,  but  he  denies  that  this  kind 
of  fighting  is  necessary  at  all.  We  ought  to  co-operate,  he 
urges,  and  not  kill  each  other  ;  life  should  be  a  harmony 
and  not  a  perpetual  discord.  Yes,  it  is  this  economic 
competition  which  is  the  curse  of  our  age.  Landlordism, 
the  legal  idle  ownership  of  land,  is  already  condemned  by 
many  v/ho  are  not  socialists  ;  why  cannot  they  go  one 
step  further  and  condemn  capitalism,  the  legal  idle  owner¬ 
ship  of  capital  ?  It  is  capitalism  which,  in  Professor 
Reeves  words,  involves  “controversy  between  a  host 
of  rival  dealers,  salesmen,  agents,  corporations,  trusts, 
syndicates,  promoters,  &c.,  and  their  assistants.  It  consists 
solely  of  the  overcoming  of  the  resistance  of  the  human  will 
and  intellect  by  means  of  skilful  persuasion,  of  misguidance 
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by  half-truths,  of  downright  deceit,  of  the  exploitation  of 
discomfort  and  duress,  pride  and  fear ;  it  is  devoted  solely 
to  the  transfer  to  each  devotee  of  a  portion  of  the  value 
which  someone  else  has  produced  ;  it  concerns  solely  the 
distribution  among  individuals  and  not  the  creation  of 
value;  it  does  absolutely  nothing  for  the  support  of  human 
life  and  growth.”  The  book  from  which  this  is  an  extract 
is  “  The  Cost  of  Competition  ”  by  Sidney  Reeve  ;  it  is 
written  by  an  American  and  appeals  primarily  to  Americans. 
It  has  however  already  attracted  notice  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  and  is  quite  as  applicable  to  any  European  country 
as  to  the  United  States.  It  traces  the  evil  effects  of  barter 
throughout  the  whole  social  organism,  lays  bare  the  uni¬ 
versal  corrupton  of  business  aims  and  methods,  and  asks  if 
the  state  of  things  prevailing  to-day  is  really  the  best 
possible  in  a  civilised  world,  which,  with  an  entire  lack  of 
sense  of  humour  and  understanding,  supposes  or  pretends  to 
suppose  that  it  can  somehow  square  its  social  conduct  with 
its  Christian  professions  ?  That  is,  in  effect,  Reeve’s 
question.  Here  is  his  answer  ;  an  answer,  mark  you, 
which  is  re-echoed  to-day  by  millions  of  socialists  all  over 
the  globe  ;  translate  this  answer  into  almost  any  language 
that  you  please — French,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  what 
you  will — it  will  at  once  strike  a  responsive  chord. 
“  Is  the  abolition  of  barter  a  dream  ?  Why  it  is  already  a 
race  between  all  parties  to  see  who  may  most  quickly  kill  all 
horizontal  competition  (that  is  competition  between  those 
in  the  same  line  of  business)  ;  only  the  vertical  (that  is 
competition  between  the  different  social  strata)  is  left 
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practically.  Science  and  invention  contribute  daily  to  the 
links  between  the  industries  which  knit  them  too  closely  for 
further  competition,  which  whet  emulation  by  bringing 
men  more  closely  side-by-side  instead  of  face-to-face. 
Every  man  of  business  throws  his  best  strength  against 
horizontal  competition  and  towards  consolidation  ;  into 
pool,  trust  or  agreement  if  the  law  allows ;  into  still 
firmer  consolidation  if  it  does  not.  Already  are  the 
people  beginning  to  exterminate  vertical  competition  by 
their  votes ;  for  Governmental  coal  mines,  for  municipal 
light  and  heat,  for  downright  socialism  ;  not  fast  enough 
to  parallel  the  growth  of  barter  at  the  hands  of  the 
barons  of  industry,  who  are  urging  it  toward  a  tottering 
instability  faster  than  can  all  argument,  but  enough  to 
disturb  the  conservative  press  and  the  political  platforms. 
Competition  will  be  gone  from  us,  by  natural  gravitation 
through  invisible  pores,  as  of  water  through  sand,  before 
we  know  it  ;  but  if  not,  then  it  will  be  gone  by  national 
surgery  in  relief  of  cancer.  Whether  we  love  it  or 
whether  we  hate  it,  whether  we  be  socialist,  anarchist  or 
conservative  politician,  merchant  prince,  financier  or  day 
labourer,  our  every  act  drives  daily  on  the  car  of  progress 
toward  the  fatal  instability  of  the  present  system,  away 
from  commercial  competition  as  an  accepted  public  insti¬ 
tution  and  toward  the  recognition  of  the  only  alternative : 
universal  emulative  co-operation  as  a  national  principle.” 

I  have  spoken  of  the  universal  waste  which  capitalism 
and  competition  cause.  Does  anyone  deny  this?  Just 
consider  for  a  moment.  Suppose  a  mill-owner  desires  a 
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steam  engine,  he  is  not  an  engineer  and  needs  advice 
from  an  expert  as  to  the  engine  most  suitable  for  his 
purpose.  There  come  to  interview  him  representatives 
from  different  engineering  firms,  but  the  primary  object  of 
each  one  of  these  representatives  is  not  at  all  to  furnish 
the  mill-owner  with  the  best  possible  engine,  but  to 
secure  the  order  for  his  firm  ;  in  the  second  place,  he  is 
concerned  to  get  as  much  for  his  engine  as  he  can,  and 
only  lastly  and  quite  incidentally  to  place  such  infor¬ 
mation  before  the  mill-owner  as  may  enable  him  to  make 
an  intelligent  choice.  The  agent  who  eventually  succeeds 
in  inducing  the  mill-owner  to  buy  has  been  occupied, 
probably  for  hours,  in  pointing  out  the  merits  of  the 
engine  which  he  wishes  to  sell  and  in  concealing  its 
defects ;  he  may  know  that  some  other  engine  would  be 
really  more  advantageous  for  the  mill-owner  but  he  must 
not  say  so,  for  that  would  be  disloyal  to  his  employer  and 
might  lose  him  his  place.  He  has,  moreover,  by  his 
success,  defeated  his  rivals,  and  therefore  inevitably  wasted 
all  the  time  and  efforts  which  they  have  also  expended 
in  bargaining  with  the  mill-owner.  Whereas,  if  he  had 
himself  represented  all  the  possible  engines  impartially  all 
this  friction  and  dissipation  of  energy  would  have  been 
saved,  and  a  maximum  of  knowledge  would  have  been 
imparted  to  the  mill-owner  in  a  minimum  of  time.  Let 
us  suppose  that  there  are  six  firms  who  compete  for  such 
orders;  then,  if  the  firms  are  equal  in  business  aptitude 
and  efficiency,  each  of  them  is  successful  once  only  out  of 
six  times  in  selling  its  manufactured  product.  But  no 
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firm  is  going  to  carry  on  business  at  a  loss  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  and  accordingly  the  cost  of  each  engine  sold  is 
enhanced,  and  more  than  enhanced,  by  the  cost  of  the 
five  fruitless  attempts  to  sell  it ;  and  the  whole  of  this 
increased  cost  falls  upon  the  unfortunate  consumer.  How 

A 

much  better  if  the  mill -owner  did  not  need  to  listen  to 
the  rival  harangues  of  the  six  claimants ;  if  he  could  go  to 
a  large  emporium  where  all  the  engines  could  be  seen 
together,  where  he  could  find  a  strictly  accurate  account 
of  the  capacity  and  record  of  each,  and  where  he  could 
quietly  consult  the  single  skilled  salesman  as  to  which 
would  suit  him  best,  knowing  that  he  could  rely  upon  the 
advice  given,  since  the  salesman  would  have  no  interest 
in  forcing  one  engine  upon  his  notice  rather  than  another. 
Besides,  it  would  be  unnecessary  then  to  advertise  each 
engine  separately;  indeed  it  would  probably  be  unnecessary 
to  advertise  them  at  all  except  in  so  far  as  cataloguing 
was  concerned. 

Ah  I  if  the  whole  cost  of  competitive  advertising  were 
removed  what  a  transformation  in  prices  would  take 
place,  what  a  marvellous  cheapening  of  all  commodities, 
some  by  a  little  only,  five  or  ten  per  cent.,  but  many 
by  five  and  six  hundred  per  cent.  Competitive  advertising 
has  grown  into  a  vast  calling  by  itself ;  thousands  of  men 
and  women  all  over  the  world  are  employed  in  it  ;  they 
are  engaged,  that  is  to  say,  in  essentially  useless,  generally 
harmful — most  advertisements  are  in  some  degree  un¬ 
truthful — and  wholly  unproductive  labour  ;  for  practically 
all  competitive  advertising  is  pure  waste  from  the  social 
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point  of  view.  The  ugliness  and  vulgarity  of  advertise¬ 
ments  are  a  common  ground  of  complaint,  but  the 
appalling  economic  waste  which  they  typify  is  a  much 
greater  evil  and  one  far  less  generally  appreciated  or 
understood.  And  the  whole  of  it  springs  directly  from 
cut-throat  competition.! 

Socialists,  then,  condemn  competition  in  the  economic 
sense  without  qualification  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
in  this  connection,  to  distinguish  between  two  different 
things  which  are  often  confused  especially  by  unsocialist 
and  unthinking  people  ;  these  two  things  are  competition, 
on  the  one  hand,  which  is  productive  of  evil,  and 
emulation,  on  the  other,  which  is  productive  of  good. 
As  thus  distinguished,  competition  is  strife  to  get,  first 
the  chance  of  producing  wealth,  and  secondly  to  obtain 
the  highest  price  for  such  wealth.  This  is  really  also  a 
strife  to  see  who  can  decrease  the  wealth  of  the  body 
politic  most  by  the  exclusion  of  others  from  the  privilege 
of  labour  and  exchange,  or  by  lessening  production  when 
a  market  is  secured  to  maintain  or  exalt  prices.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  very  kernel  of  our  capitalistic  regime.  Emu¬ 
lation  is  also  strife,  but  of  a  totally  different  character.  It 
is  strife  to  see  who  may  add  the  most  wealth  to  self 
and  the  body  politic  simultaneously,  by  the  increase  of  the 
individual’s  natural  productive  powers  in  whatever  sphere 
of  useful  activity.  It  constitutes  the  chief  motive  power  of 
production,  and  therefore  of  pure  exchange  or  true  com¬ 
merce.  Emulation  is  healthy  rivalry ;  it  stimulates,  urges. 
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invigorates,  develops,  sustains ;  it  is  an  honourable  struggle 
between  man  and  man  to  excel  in  bringing  forth  good 
results;  it  is  inherent  in  all  normally  healthy  human 
beings,  and  is  the  mainspring  of  all  progress.  It  is 
the  love  of  work,  the  keen  desire  to  overcome  obstacles 
and  difficulties,  with  objective  consciousness  only  of  the 
raw  material  in  hand.  What  one  competitor  gains  his 
unsuccessful  rivals  lose,  but  what  the  emulator  gains  no 
one  loses,  for  it  comes  from  the  unending  bounty  of  nature. 

I  say  this  spirit  of  emulation  is  inherent  in  a  healthy 
man,  but  it  may  be,  and  is  turned  to  base  uses  or  crushed 
out  altogether  by  the  grinding  pressure  of  adverse  circum¬ 
stances.  Socialists  believe  that  the  character  and  capacity 
of  every  individual  is  moulded  and  modified  by  environ¬ 
ment,  and  they  wish  so  to  adjust  the  material  conditions 
in  which  men  live  that  this  healthy  spirit  may  grow  and 
prosper.  They  are  optimists  about  human  nature  if  it  is 
only  given  a  fair  chance,  and  they  are  inclined  to  attribute 
human  failings  not  to  original  sin  but  to  unhealthy 
influences.  “We  are  told,”  says  Renard,  “that  Socialism 
takes  no  account  of  the  natural  idleness  of  mankind ;  that 
it  removes  the  spur  of  personal  want  and  personal  interest ; 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  stoppage  of  the  social  machine, 
to  the  death  of  labour.  Strange  reasoning  !  First,  is  it 
true  that  want  and  personal  interest  are  the  only  stimuli 
to  human  actions?  I  would  rather  say  that  the  most 
difficult  and  hazardous  deeds  have  been  performed  from 
quite  other  motives  than  those  of  material  gam.  The 
volunteer  who  offers  himself  in  defence  of  his  threatened 
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country  or  to  help  in  fighting  for  the  independence  of 
some  oppressed  nationality ;  the  savant  and  the  artist  who 
exhaust  their  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  beauty ; 
the  lifeboatmen  who  fling  themselves  into  the  sea  to  rescue 
shipwrecked  folk ;  the  doctor  or  the  sister  of  charity  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  irritable  invalids ;  the 
mother  who  is  prodigal  of  her  own  health  at  the  bedside 
of  her  sick  child ;  the  religious  or  political  martyr  who 
gives  freely  his  energy  and  his  life,  not  counting  the  cost, 
for  the  cause — surely  here  are  many  who  do  not  base 
their  actions  on  miserable  calculations  of  pure  egoism  ? 
Besides,  whatever  inveterate  croakers  may  say,  such  people 
as  these  are  not  exceptional.  Who  of  us  is  there  who 
does  not  know  of  some  such  around  him  ?  What,  then, 
do  these  things  teach  us  if  not  that  love  of  country  of 
justice  and  of  glory,  passionate  sentiment  for  the  solidarity  of 
mankind,  maternal  affection,  faith  in  an  idea  can  have  and 
do  have  in  countless  cases  a  force  of  impulsion  which 
drives  the  individual  into  complete  self-forgetfulness  and 
self-sacrifice  ?  To  suppose  that  everything  is  done  for 
mere  profit  is  to  adopt  the  psychology  of  the  banker  I  ** 

Profit !  Yes,  that  is  the  fetish  of  trade  and  commerce 
as  we  know  it  ;  the  pursuit  of  individual  gain  and  not  the 
pursuit  of  social  utility.  We  persist  in  setting  our  faces  in 
the  wrong  direction.  “  The  law  of  mind,”  says  L.  F. 
Ward,  an  American  writer,  “as  it  operates  in  society  as 
an  aid  to  competition  and  in  the  interest  of  the  individual 
is  essentially  immoral.  It  rests  primarily  on  the  principle 
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of  deception.  It  is  an  extension  to  other  human  beings  of 
the  method  applied  to  the  animal  world  by  which  the 
latter  was  subjected  to  man.  This  method  was  that  of  the 
ambush  and  the  snare.  Its  ruling  principle  was  cunning. 
Its  object  was  to  deceive,  circumvent,  ensnare  and  capture. 
Low  animal  cunning  was  succeeded  by  more  refined  kinds 
of  cunning.  The  more  important  of  these  go  by  the  names 
of  business  shrewdness,  strategy  and  diplomacy,  none  of 
which  differ  from  ordinary  cunning  in  anything  but  the 
degree  of  adroitness  by  which  the  victim  is  outwitted.  In 
this  way  social  life  is  completely  honeycombed  with 
deception.” 

Well,  Socialism  intends  to  cure  most  of  this ;  it  proposes 
to  organise  and  co-ordinate  production  so  that  it  becomes 
a  flexible  and  homogeneous  nexus,  socially  owned  and 
socially  controlled  ;  it  proposes  to  abolish  the  waste  and 
disgrace  of  commercial  competition  and  to  cleanse  the 
Augean  stables  of  the  business  world  which  is  driven  to 
traffic  so  largely  to-day  in  falsehood  and  adulteration.  It 
proposes  to  make  it  impossible  for  parasites  to  live  in  idle 
luxury.  It  proposes  to  increase  the  production  of  wealth 
by  removing  all  artificial  checks  upon  it  and  by  enlarging 
the  number  of  workers,  that  is  of  sharers  in  it,  until  they 
embrace  all  healthy  adult  members  of  the  community.  It 
proposes  to  eradicate  nine-tenths  of  the  vice  and  crime 
which  abound  to-day,  because  vicious  and  criminal  pro¬ 
pensities  thrive  chiefly  in  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  our 
clumsy  individualism  ;  when  exploitation  ceases  the  special 
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vices  and  crimes  of  the  plutocrat  will  vanish  with  those  of 
the  pauper,  for  plutocrat  and  pauper  will  be  no  more. 

Is  all  this  a  mere  dream,  a  vague  and  unrealisable 
aspiration  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  Socialism  is  not  so  much 
utopian  as  scientific  ;  it  is  rooted  in  the  past ;  it  is  growing 
in  the  present ;  it  reaches  forth  to  the  future.  The  field 
for  investigation  is  vast,  and  a  very  humble  worker  in  it, 
like  myself,  can  do  but  little.  But  if  haply  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  in  the  course  of  my  attempts  to  learn,  in  removing 
a  little  of  my  own  ignorance  and  a  few  of  the  prejudices 
which  that  ignorance  fostered,  so  I  trust  it  may  be  that 
some  of  you  will  find,  on  further  consideration,  that  you 
also  opposed  Socialism  because  you  misconceived  it.  M. 
Jourdain,  you  may  remember  in  “  Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme’*  discovered  one  fine  day  that  he  had  been  talking 
prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it ;  perhaps,  in  the  same 
way,  one  or  two  of  you  may  discover,  one  fine  day,  that 
blissfully  unconscious  of  the  fact  as  you  were,  you  have 
really  been  Socialists  all  along. 


